Pickering mildly, admonishes her, "He ought to Eliza." Her
intellectual abilities, though sharp, seem to be also of a very limited
quality and do not go beyond a very quick ear and a genius for
mimicry. Neither Pickering nor Higgins think that she has
proficiency enough in phonetics to set up as a teacher.
Liza's father, is altogether a more original and interesting character
than his daughter. He is a natural philosopher who is " equally
free from fear and conscience." He is not a bit ashamed of himself
and frankly discloses to Higgins the fact that Liza's landlady would
not have trusted him with Liza's luggage. He is not prepared
to stand in the way of the career opening for his daughter. He
is prepared to sell his rights as her father for five pounds if Higgins's
intentions arc honourable and for fifty pounds, if they are otherwise.
" To oblige a gentleman like you," he confides to Higgins, " I'd
do a good deal, I do assure you." When Pickering asks him,
"Have you no morals man?,'* his unblushing reply is "Cant
afford them Governor." Doolittle, the dustman, like the true
philosopher he is, is free from snobbery as from greed. Though
his proper trade is that of a navvy, in which he can make more
money, he sticks to dustmanship with its lower wages, because
it suits his laziness. When Higgins offers to give him ten pounds,
he prefers to take only five at a time, because ten pounds at a
time would breed caution, which means the death of happiness.
In the fifth act, Doolittle shows himself as possessing an original
scale of values. Comically transformed by the Wannafellcr
three thousand pounds a year into a respectable professional
philosopher, Doolittle complains to Higgins, his benefactor, that
his social promotion, by delivering him into the hands of middle-
class respectability has destroyed his happiness. He is grieved
to find that instead of living for himself as before, he has now
to live for others. In the epilogue, we are told that Doolittle,
rejected by the middle-class, which he loathed, was welcomed
into the highest circles by his wit, dustmanship, and Nietzschean
transcendence of good and evil.
In Pygmalion, Shaw shows on the one hand the superficialities
of class distinctions and on the other the limited success education
can achieve in the transformation of individuals. While this
is the main theme of the play, there is also a subsidiary theme.
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